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staff of a hospital, who alone would perform the 
operation, with, in many cases, the work of a 
newly qualified house-surgeon. 

In many respects the book fills a gap in medical 
literature, and will be of great help not only 
to the general body of medical workers, but also 
more particularly to those who are specially en¬ 
gaged in this line of work. 


THE OIL-HARDENING INDUSTRY. 

The Hydrogenation of Oils: Catalysers and Cata¬ 
lysis and the Generation of Hydrogen and Oxy¬ 
gen. By Carleton Ellis. Second edition, thor¬ 
oughly revised and enlarged. Pp. xvii + 767. 
(London : Constable and Co., Ltd., 1919.) Price 
36s. net. 

AT hardening ” and “ hydrogenation ” are 
the trade terms for the chemical process of 
saturating liquid oils with hydrogen in presence of 
finely divided nickel. These operations, which a 
few years ago were conducted with great secrecy, 
are now regarded as more or less normal in every 
soap factory, and the usual extensive literature has 
grown up to describe them. Much of this is natur¬ 
ally diffuse, and much again inaccurate, so that 
there was ample room for an authoritative book 
on the subject. This was provided by Carleton 
Ellis in 1914, but since its publication the strides 
made in the oil-hardening industry have been very 
great, making a second edition, which endeavours 
to bring the subject up to date and offers sug¬ 
gestions of future possibilities, more than wel¬ 
come. 

The book has now swollen to 700 pages, and is 
replete with information; it is essentially a work 
of reference for the expert, and necessarily filled 
with far too much detail to be easily readable by 
chemists in general. 

The first edition, reviewed in Nature of May 
20, 1915, deservedly established a very high repu¬ 
tation for the author, which will be enhanced by 
the new volume. Doubtless this contains the 
inevitable printer’s errors and minor inaccuracies, 
but we are less concerned to seek for these than 
to thank the author for his unselfish labours on 
behalf of his future readers. 

The plan followed is first to discuss the methods 
of hydrogenation in detail, much of the plant being 
illustrated and full account taken of the patent 
literature. The next section, occupying more than 
15° pages, is devoted to the many aspects of 
the subject of the activity of the base metals as 
catalysers. The vexed question as to whether 
metallic nickel or nickel oxide is the active agent 
is fully discussed in so far that the opinions and 
experiments of the protagonists are given at 
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length, but the author refrains here, as elsewhere 
in the book, from giving the reader any lead as to 
which theory is the more probable. There follows 
an important chapter on the analytical constants 
of hydrogenated oils. 

Although first introduced for providing hard 
fats for soap-making, hydrogenation has proved 
equally applicable to edible oils. As fats natur¬ 
ally fetch a higher price as foodstuffs than as 
soap-making materials, their technical production 
in the edible form has been extensively studied. 
Reference is made to other uses and properties of 
hardened oils. 

The hardening process has also been extended 
to petroleum, where many new problems arise, 
which are now described. Not only does crude 
petroleum contain unsaturated constituents, but 
these are also formed in some quantity during the 
cracking processes. 

The first stage in any hardening process is the 
production of hydrogen of the necessary purity and 
cheapness. A variety of methods for making 
hydrogen are in practical operation, and still more 
have been suggested, so that it is not surprising 
that fully a quarter of the book is devoted to the 
description of these. In the future the cheap pro¬ 
duction of hydrogen will play a great part in the 
formation of ammonia from the air, and through 
ammonia of nitrates, and so influence increased 
soil fertility. 

The fat-hardening industry has had more than 
its share of patent litigation, famous cases having 
been fought both in this country and more recently 
in America. The report of the English case is 
given, substantially as published in the British 
official journal, in an appendix, whilst the case of 
The Procter and Gamble Co. v. The Berlin Mills 
Co. is reprinted in such detail as to occupy eighty 
pages. E. F. A. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

A New Chapter in the Science of Government. By 
Benchara Branford. Pp. xlviii+190. (London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1919.) Price 5 s. net. 

HIS book is not perhaps likely to become 
popular. It is defective both in shape and in 
style; nor is the language of the author free from 
eccentricity and even ambiguity. It is possible that 
some reason may be urged for such phrases as 
“ Britamerindian Commonweal” or “ Britamer- 
indian re-orientation of politics,” in which the 
author seems to take an especial pleasure. But 
phrases like “a spiritual instrument of explora¬ 
tion on the rough politico-economic terra incog¬ 
nita,” or “feeling of communitary responsi¬ 
bility,” or ‘‘an extension of our synoptical cate- 
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gories, ” or “a synoptical survey of the grand 
human bi-directional spiral,” are disturbing, and 
may well be forbidding, to general readers. 

Still, Mr. Branford takes a clear and strong 
view upon certain points which vitally concern the 
theory of government. Nothing can be better 
than the passage in which he defines the guiding 
spirit of the new era (p. 143). It is almost too 
late to advocate now the rights of women; for 
womanhood has already entered upon its political 
heritage; but he rightly bases the enfranchisement 
of women upon their interest, which is at least 
equal to men’s, in the good order of the State 
(p. 28). Mr. Branford will carry the assent of all 
wise thinkers in proposing ” to drop the rootedly 
false distinction between manual work and brain 
work,” a distinction which * 1 2 3 * * * * * * * 11 has worked so 
fatally and so long against the humanisation of all 
labour, against it's higher productivity, and against 
the social solidarity and happiness of mankind ” 
(p. 100). All that he says about Labour is worthy 
of serious regard. It is only right, too, to ex¬ 
press an acknowledgment of the passages (for 
example, on pp. 79 and 80} in which he defines 
the successive relations between the family and the 
city, the region, the nation, the State, and 
humanity as a whole. 

But when the book is judged in the light of its 
title, as “ a new chapter in the science of govern¬ 
ment,” it cannot be said that Mr. Branford’s posi¬ 
tive reforms are altogether convincing. The most 
original of them seems to be an inference which he 
draws from the ‘‘warp and weft,” as he calls : 
them, of society, i.e. the geographical or \ 
regional and the occupational or industrial divi- | 
sions of mankind. He sees clearly that, so long . 
as mankind is distributed geographically into ! 
countries or nations, and into these alone, patriot¬ 
ism itself must be exposed, as it was in Germany, ! 
to the danger of assuming a selfish, violent, and j 
aggressive character. He finds, or hopes to find, a 
counter-balancing force in the various occupations 
of mankind. Thus if all Englishmen are natur¬ 
ally united in the cause of England, the miners or 
the railwaymen, not in England alone, but all the 
world over, may be united in support of their 
own industry. There will then be an international 
or cosmopolitan sense balancing the local patriotic 
sense of particular countries. This is, or was 
in the days before the war, the idea of the Labour 
Party; but when the war broke out, even the 
Socialists in Germany suffered their vocational or 
occupational feeling to be merged in their patriot¬ 
ism ; and so it remained, at least until the scales 
of victory began to incline against the German 
Empire. 

Mr. Branford looks forward to a “Grand Coun- 
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cil of Humanity,” which he conceives as “a 
W'orld-bicamera! legislature,” containing, after the 
manner of the British Constitution, two Chambers, 
the Lower being geographical and the Upper 
oc cupational; and it is through this Grand Coun¬ 
cil that he hopes to attain the solution of the poli¬ 
tical, social, and industrial problems which are 
now dislocating the civilised world. Upon the 
whole, if Mr. Branford cannot be said to have 
made a solid contribution to political science, he 
has thrown out a good many suggestive ideas 
which may well bear fruit in the political history 
of the new-born age. J. E. C. Wei.i.don. 


AMERICAN BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE. 

(1) Productive Agriculture. By Prof. John H. 
Gehrs. Pp. xii + 436. (New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Co. ; London : Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., 1917.) Price 55. fid. net, 

(2) Farm Concrete. By K. J, T. Ekblaw. 
Pp. xi + 295. (New York: The Macmillan 
Co.; London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1917.) 
Price 85. 6 d. net. 

(3) Peach-groining. By H. P. Gould, (The 
Rural Science Series.) Pp.. xxi + 426 + xxxii 
plates. (New York : The Macmillan Co. ; 
London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1918.) 
Price 105 . 6d. net. 

(1) T7ROM the house of the Macmillan Co., of 
1 New York, there issues a constant flow 
of good agricultural books, and it is gratifying 
to find that the three now to hand are fully equal 
to some of their predecessors. 

The first book, by Prof. J. H. Gehrs, of the 
VVarrensburg State Normal School of Montana, 

is written for school children of the upper classes 
who propose to take up farming as the business 
of their life. It is frankly vocational: “this is 
not primarily a book about agriculture, but one 
on ‘Productive Agriculture.’ . . , Unless this 
book helps to increase the average yields, im¬ 
prove stock, make for better and more fruit, and 
promote better farm management, it w’ill have 

failed of the purpose for w r hich it was written.” 

It may at once be stated that the book deserves 
to achieve success. The subject-matter is very 

interesting; the book is full of bits of old country- 

lore that always make a strong appeal to the 
country child and the countryman, and the in¬ 

formation so far as we can see is sound. Under 
the heading “Wheat,” for instance, the author 
gives a chart showing the production in bushels 
of the more important wheat countries of the 
world with the percentage that each contributes 
to the world’s total. This brings out in striking 
manner the fact that Europe normally con- 
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